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Translated for the Odd Fellow. 
THE THRAS VISITS 2 
1705—1806—1840. 
BY MAUDE WEBBER: 
[Concluded | 
Rarp had waited patiently during one half hour, 


| 


a 


Aw 


at the place where the emperor had left him; but } 


as he saw no sign of his re-appearance, he at length 
quitted his post, and gradually approached the gate 
by which he had seen him enter: Another hglf 
hour had passed, and night wes entirely Closed in ; 
the anxiety of the aid was soon licightened to im- 
patience, and after another quarter uf an hour, no 
longer heeding the orders he had received, he ac- 
costed the sentinel, and having given lis master’s 
horse into his care, passed hastily to the quarters 


Wren rn ree 


of the governor, whom he found at table with his 3 


family. 


To him he said, with an agitated air, that } and the other to Cyprien ; then detaching his own, 


the emperor had entered the Hotel and incognito ' 


more than half an hour before, and that he had not } just below the medal bearing two crossing swords 


come out again. At this news Marshal Serrurier 


) 


put on, hastily, his coat of blue velvet embroided 


at the seams, summoned his staff officers, who | 


hastened to him shedding tears of joy at hearing 


5 


5 
5 


that Napoleon was among them, and came to seek | 
the much loved emperor, whom they found in the | 


gallery conversing with Mauriceferome and Cy- 


prien. ’ 
At the cries of “‘ Here he is! Long live the em- 
peror. Along here, comirades !” Cyprien, who, in 


the animation of discourse, had paid no attention 
either to the face or dress of Napoleon, looked 
earnestly at the pretended colonel, and recognizing 
him who, two years before, had distributed the 


ing, 

“ Ah, my emperor, forgive me my freedom !” 
Then turning to Maurice and Jerome ; “ father, 
grandfather,” said he, twisting his cap convulsively, 
“ this is the emperor and king who stands here— 
this is Napoleon, I tell you.” 

“You the emperor, colonel ?” ericd the two old 


: added he, smiling. 


valids had reached the spot where the emperor { with all the solicitude of the mistress of a family ; 


stood. 
and said to him, in a reproachful tone, but so as 
not to be heard by any one else, 

*“ You w ere not, then, patient enough to wait for 
me! "9 

“ Then, afler having walked a few steps, he ad- 
dressed them all in a pleasant tone, saying, “ Ap- 
proach, gentlemen! approach, murshal! and you, 
my old comrades of the Hotel, stand around me! 


a 


I wish you to assist me in doing honor to three | 


gencrations of heroeg! Here are three brave men,” 
added he, pointing to Maurice, Jerome and Cyrien, 
“‘ who have fought in three battles equally glorious 
for France ; those of Friedlingen, of Rancours and 
Flenrus. The three veterans are worthy of the 
saine reward, for the three battles are sisters. 


My 


> 
dear marshal,” said he to Surrurier, “ allow me to } 


take your cross—I will give it to you to-morrow,” 
“« Rapp, give me yours also.” 
Having received the crosses, he gave one to Jerome 


he fastened it upon the breast of the centenarian,; 


Napoleon darted at his aida severe glance, ' af lengih he inquired how many shirts each one 


had, 

« Three, sire,” replied the lady. 

* Three! one upon his back, one at the wash, 
and one in the casc; it is notenough. Madam, I 
wish for the future that each pensioner should 
have five shirts.” ‘Then turning to the governor, 
** do you understand, marshal ? 1 order five.” 

After having conversed a moment longer with 
the directress; he walked to the door, and there 
stopping, be said to the tady, “ when the linen re- 
turns from the laundry, in what order do you put 
it in the cases ?” 

The directress smiled at the oddity of the ques. 
tion, and Napoleon smiling in return added, 

* Why do you sinile ?” 

“ Because, site, I always place the linen as you 
see it.” 


“That does not answer my question. What 


; E wish to know is, whether you put the linen, re- 
| turned from the laundry, wnder the linen remaining 


‘ 


with which he was already decorated, and said to | 


him kindly, * My old comrade, I regret not hav- 


ing répaid you sooner the debt which France justly | 


” 
, owes you. 


** Long live the emperor ! long live {lre ¢mperor !” 
cried out the Invalids. 
s* Sire,” 


my tomb; and vou cause me to glory in a son 
whose services you reward so honorably.” 


out his hand, which Maurice eagerly seized, and 
pressed respectfully to his lips, “I repeat, that I 


} pay only the debt of my country; I also am a sol. 
cross of honor at the Hotel, joined his hands, ery- | « 


dier, and I owe everything to ber.” 


said the old man, in a voice which de. } 
| light rendcred@@till more tremulous, * you decorate | 


} in the cases ? 
; ments become equally 


Because, in this way alt the gar- 
worn, and are all ready to 
be replaced by new ones at the same time ; and 
besides they stand a better chance of being perfect- 
ly dried. Do you understand me?’ 

‘ Perfectly, sire, that is the way I always do; 
but will your majesty allow me to express my sur- 
prise at your being aCquainted with those cares 
which belong to a housekeeper—” 

“« My dear lady, a general ought to be the moth- 
er of suldiers, as he is tlicir chief, It is his duty to 


| inform himself of every thing that may contribute 
“ My brave man,” replied Napoleon, stretching | 


to their comfort, and ameliorate their condition, 


_ which is not the less unhappy in reality, because it 
| holds the highest rank in history. You must un- 


“ Then ——- the governor, he said, with a } 


smile, “* M. Marshal, to come to the Invalids with. 


; out paying a visit to my old comrades, would be , 
‘ like gormg to Rome without seeing the Pope. Do 


men, with a stupified air, as if they had been struck 


by lightning. 


“ Yes, my children,” answored Napoleon, hold- : 


them kindly by the arm to prevent them from fuall- 
ing at his feet,“ Tam your father, for I am the fa- 
ther of the soldiers who have at any time fought 
for the welfare of France.” 


} Madame 


you wish to accompany me ?” 
As they went on their way, the emperor expres- 
sed a strong desire to see the linen room, and, ac- 


derstand this.” 

Madame Charles courtesied, without adding a 
word. Napoleon had commenced this speech with 
a degree of gaicfy, but his countenance, as he 
concluded it, assumed a grave expression, and 


, touching his lat, he quitted the linen room, leaving 


companied by Rapp, the governor and his staff- ' 


officer, he proceeded to examine that important 
part of the establishment, then under the control of 


. y .: a — 
Charles. Upon entering he expressed 


: himself delighted with the admirable order in which 


At this instant, Rapp, the governor, and the In. | 


the cases, containing the shirts and handkerchiefs 
of the soldiers, were kept. He questioned the di- 
rectress as to the use and duration of every thing 


Per me 


that he turned pale as he cast his eyes over the 


OPI IL LL LOLA ~~ 


its occupants 
there. 

In the infirmary, towards which he next direc. 
ted his steps, there awaited the emperor one of 
those scenes which so deeply touched his heart as 
a soldier, as a monarch and as a politician. At 
the moment of enteting, he hesitated, he seemed 
to fear the opening of that door which was to dis. 
close to his eyes so afflicting a sight. At length 
he entered, but those who were near him, observed ‘ 


charmed by his appearance 
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about to enter, 





attendance upon an old sub-officer of more than 
a hundred years. This Invalid had performed all 
wound ; age alone had brought him by degrees to 
his death-bed. His children knelt weeping at the 


frum the dying man, saying to the priest, 

* All that remains to be done belongs to 
you.” 

The empcior approached, and uncovered his 
head, and when the Abbe, assisted by infirmians, 
raised the body of the dying man, and himself 
bowed down under the weight of years, bent him- 
self supported by two assistants, to administer the 
sacrament which the old soldier asked for by a 





the realization of the grand work of Domenicho, 
the Communion of Saint Jerome. 


ble on his pale cheeks. Fifteen years afterwards 
he said to his almoner the Abbe Vignani. 


die well.” 
Napoleon quitted the infirmary without speaking 


and agitated tone, 


of my father.” 
Whilst descending the steps, the governor infor- 
med him that the old officer had been sick cighteea 


himself dying organ after organ, without being able 


dom from suffering. 
“And this is whatis called dying an casy 


by his side. 
death ?” 

“ Such a death, sire, as your majesty has just 
witnessed ?” 

“ An easy death, I should say, is when one is 


* What then can be a _ horrible 


suffering,” resumed Napoleon. 

“I hope,” said Rapp, “ that I shall die in no 
other manner.” 

* And I also desire it.” 

“ Thank you, sire,” said Rapp, bowing. 

“ Blunderer,” said Nupolcon, pulling, gently the 
moustache of his aid, “ I referred to myself.” 











a te at 


the rest, had bent himself reverentially and when | of those brave men, the emperor made a sign to 


he again raised his head traces of tears were visi- Rapp, and said to the governor, that he regretted | heard in the air the cry of a bird, and saw a co. 


| being under the necessity of quitting him. 


but when he had arrived at the staircase, holding | 


. . . ; . 
firmly by the arm of the marshal, he suid, in a low | and a carriage sent from there. ‘The commander | shadow of Napolcon could have been present, it 
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him most closely, those who did so, considered it a | receptacle fur deceased kings,) I would have caused 


| 
\ 


? 
' 
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| under the consulate, under the empire. 
Napoleon like } 


} 


{ 
{ 
‘ 


‘ 


* 1 feel as if I had just received the last farewell | 


) ing faithful to Glory, so much fairer and more gen. 
look, a beholder would have exclaimed that it was | 


ween 
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myself to be buried at the Invalids, between Tu- 
‘“* My emperor,” exclaimed they, speaking all at | renne and Vauban. ‘The Hotel des Invalides is 


te 4 : 
dants in the infirmary ef the Invalids, unless it | once, “1 was with you at Toulon! I at the pas- ; his own work. Do you not think as I do?” 
was the calmness of the sick. No agonized coun- ; sage of Saint Bernard! 


tenances, no convulsed furms were seen there. It | passage of Trebia? You spoke to me at Aboukin. 
seenied as if those who were about to quit this | I divided my bread with you at Roveredo. I 
world, were sure of the one upon which they were | picked up your hat at Marengo. I was at Auster- 
| litz,”” &e. Napoleon smiled at these involuntary | 
Napoleon went directly to the bed of a sitk | Xenophens, and strove to speak to all of them, in- 


’ man whom he saw surrounded by several persons, quiring if they were contented, and if his fatherly ber, 1840, beneath a brilliant winter sun, a funeral 
| amongst whom was the Abby Pichot, who was in } directions had been earefully followed. 


Do you remember the “ Rapp shook his head denyingly. 


« Ah, well I shall find people of my opinion ; the 
| brave Maurice thought with me.” 








Visit Tarp. 
Thirty-four years later, upon the 15th of Decem- 


car, hung with amaranthine crowns, preceded by 
The inspection which Napoleon made that even. | the banners of France, and followed by the living 
ing was an affecting one. No one could have re- ; remnants of her four armies, passed slowly under 


his campaigns without having received a single ) cognized in those mutilated and limping veterans, ; the arch of Triumph de L’Etoile. This sarcopha. 


the youthful and brilliant conquerors of America, 


gus surrounded by so much military pomp, and re- 
Italy, Egypt and Germany. 


How, under these | ceived with bursting acclamations by all the peo- 


foot of the couclifor the physician had withdrawn mishapen hats, and large, ill fitting coats, could ; ple, enclosed the mortal remains of the man who, 


one by any power of imagination place beneath | in the space of fifteen years, had united in himself 
them the grenadier of theold guard, the bold guide, | the glory of Alexander, of Caesar, of Charlemagne 
the intrepid hussar, the swift lancer, the carbineer | and of Louis 14th. Napoleon had come in death 
with his herculean form, cap of skins, scarlet pel-| to take, beneath the dome of the Invalides, the 
isse, Polish plume, Roman helmet, and goltlen } place which, living, he lad appointed for he. 
breastplate! And yet, amongst the number were | roes. 

some who might have married a German baroness Upon the morning of that day, whilst the stars 
or an Italian countess, but who preferred remain- | were yet bright, several old soldiers wandering si- 
Jently around the church, built by the great mon. 
arch, believed that they saw, sporting amidst the 
folds of the tri-coloured flag which was planted at 
the entrance, the genius of Austerlitz, and the staff 
bent beneath his efforts; they believed that they 


erous was she to her followers, under the republic, 


At length, after a half houspassed in the midst 








The } lossal form rest upon the summit of the edifice.— 


| governor gave the signal, and the crowd, opening | Then, in the belief that Napoleon could not die, 
“All the science of life consists in learning to | immediately to the right and left, allowed him to 


they thought that this must be the shade of the 
| emperor, seeking to clasp once more, as he had 
Rapp had taken the precaution of having the | done at Fontainbleau, the glorious symbol which 
emperor's horse led to the stables of the Carrousel, | he bore in the ficld of Waterloo. In truth, if the 


pass unobstructed to the gate. 


eee o t . ° 

of the Military School had sent also an escort of ; would have scen in passing under the arches of 
horse. Napoleon entered his carriage with his aid, } the church of the Hospital, the standards which 
amidst cries of “ Long live the Emperor!” with | the Gud of armies had granted to the isitrepidity of 


, which the banks of the Seine resounded as he pas- 
) sed along. , ; 


months, and that during that time he had found | 


{ 
} 


{ 
' 


, recall for a long time this visit to the Invalids. 


thrown down by a cannon bull, and dies without | wish I could pass my life at the Hotel,” added | hundréd years old, blind and walking by the aid of 


4 
‘ 


‘on, smiling. 


his followers ; and would have recognized among 
mutilated veterans who wept atthe foot of his 


“ This is one of the happiest days of my life,” mausoleum, some of those proud companions who 


suid he to Rapp. “ Look !” cried he, pointing to | had followed him through the passes of the Alps, 
to take any position in which he could obtain free. , the blaze of light which shone upon the Hotel from | and the Pyrenees, over the sands of Syria, and 


_ the torches which the Invalids had raised. 
} reminds me of Austerlitz. 


déath 1” said Napoleon to Rapp, who walked by | memberest that ?” 


“Tt } amidst the snoggof Russia; and would, as for- 
I hope apt thou re- | merly, have ait them, smiling, *“T am satisfied 
} with you.” 

**Remember it!” said Rapp, putting ‘his head {| During the evening of that late apotheosis, when 
out of the window, “I remember it as if it were | the crowd had retired slowly from that sacred en- 
yesterday.” { closure, when the murmur of its myriad voices 

“ And I, as if it would be to-morrow. I shall | was hushed, and the solitude was become com. 


1 | plete and the silence profound, an Invalid, nearly a 
Napolcon, two wooden legs, entered reverently into the light- 
* As for myself, I wish I could be sure of dying | ed chapel where reposed the body of Napoleon.— 
and being “buried there,” returned the aide-de- Arrived, with great difficulty, at the foot of the 
camp, With his usual frankness. royal catafalque, he wished to have his wooden 

“Who knows what may happen !’ said Napole- | legs removed, in order that he might be able to 
knecl; theh prostrated himself till his bald fore- 


; © At least I should be certain of not being in 


_ head struck the steps. 


The tidings, that the emperor wes in the Hotel, 

; had spread amongst its inmates, and the Invalids, 
deaf to the voice of their superiors, and forgetful of 
? discipline, came out of the dormitorics, and spread 
themselves through the 
L’Euipereur!” In an instant Napoleon saw him- 
SA) self surrounded, pressed upon; and amidst loud 
acclamutions, the strife was who should approach 





courts, crying, “ Vive | 


| bad company, and that is something to be consid | 


The words, My God! the Emperor! my father! 
tered,” said Rapp. 


| were heard to issue from his mouth, interrupted by 
{| “Ah! ah! M. the ridiculer,” cried Napoleon, / sobs. When, at length, two other Invalids after 
pinching the ears of the aid-de-camp, ‘ I know | having soothed the extreme anguish of their com- 
; Why you say that; it is an allusion to the visit I | panion, were crossing the court with him in return. 
} nade the other day to St. Denis! Ah, well! if 1 | ing, they observed that the superior officers of the 


» had been Louis 14th, instead of allowing myself to Hotel uncovered their heads respectfully in passing § 


be interred there, (for at St. Denis there is but one | the old man. 
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That Invalid, who came to render his last hom- 


rien the grandson of Maurice. 


—°38D @ Gato — 

| From the Flag of our Union. 

: 

| THR PREDICTION, 
OR, THE PEASANT GIRL. 

> BY J. H. ROBINSON. 

} Man is a creature of pride. It is this that sus- 


tains him under the most trying circumstances.— 

When it forsakes the human heart, hope flies with 

{ it. 

It is one of the true elements of greatness—or 
what the world calls such. Without pride, Genius 

would never spread its wings,and seek the upper 

air. . 

When the pride of the soul is crushed, it can no 
longer struggle with the ills of life, and despair 
must take its place. But like everything else it 
has its abuses. Some men carry it to excess, and 
make it the great Moloch at whose altar they are 
ready to sacrifice their friends and themselves. A 
striking instant of this fact was Graf (count) Gris- 
beck. 

The castle of Grisbeck stood in one of the wildest 
and most romantic districts of Hanover. It was 
perched far up the rocky side of a mountain, where 
the clouds and the earth seemed to embrace.— 
Upon one side, like the walls of “ Chillon,” its 
battlement could look down the depth of a thousand 
feet. Though of surprising dimensians, the castle 
of Grisbeck, when seen from the valley far below, 
looked a speck no larger than the nest of the bald 
eagle. It has stood there for centuries with its 
turrets and towers, which were now blackened and 
moss-grown with age. 

It has passed successively through the hands of 
a long line of nobles descending from father to 
son, and those next to him. The best blood of the 
land flowed in the veins of Graf Grisbeck. Ue 
piided himself greatly thereon, and indeed it was 
the chief object of his life to keep it uncontaminated 
by one plebeian drop. ‘To have one of his offspring 
wedded to one below him in point of rank and birth, 
would, in his estimation, have been the rankest of 
crimes, and blackest ingratitudeggand would for- 
ever have entailed upon the offender his deepest 
diepleasure. 

Noble and ignoble blood could no more mix, than 
water and oil. ‘The nobility as a body, he firmly 
believed, were disgraced by the defection of its 
members ; and what could be a greater defection 
than making an unworthy alliance of the nature 
referred to. With such views it will readily be per- 
ceived that Count Grisbeck was particularly watch. 
ful ofhis two children—Jacqueline and Egbert, 
who were now ofan age to think of matrimoual en- 
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gagements. ‘The first was seventeen, and the lat- 
| ter twenty years of age. 
{ Jacqueline, though an excellent young lady, 


possessed much of the pride of her father, and dread. 
_ ed and approach to plebeianisin as the burned child 
} dreads the fire. It is not at all singular that she 
could entertain such notions as they had been taught 
her from childhood. 

Egbert, thought deeply tinctured with the pride 
of his family, had learned to think somewhat diff- 
crently. Le was more liberal in his sentiments 
than the count. He was ofthe opinion that even 
gentle birth could not supply the place of some 


weer rrr ~~ “~~ 


other qualifications. To be an honest man, with- 


age to the mortal remains of Napoleon, was Cyp- | out the advantages of exalted birth, was better} was at a loss to know whether he dreamed or wa- 


than to be a villian with them. He ventured so 


far as to believe, that to wed a virtuous woman of | from the cold ground and supported it. With en 


low extraction, was preferable to linking his fate 
with one of high rank, and no principle, the counts 
reasonings to the contrary notwithstanding. But 
these sentiments he was careful to keep to himself, 
j or revealed them only to his sister. 
Contrary to his expectations, Jacqueline did not 
$ 
j 





respond to his feelings, but espoused very warmly 
the cause of the count. “ For her part,” she assur- 
ed Egbert, ‘‘she would never wed a man below 
her in rank. Such a proceeding would disgrace 
the castle of Grisbeck forever. She would marry a 
person equal to herself in birth, or remain single for 
life.” , 

Another circumstance which added not a littic 
tg the watchfulness of Graf Grisbeck, was a sing. 
ular prediction uttered many years before by a 





the gift of prephecy. The prediction had been 
carefully treasured in the memory of the count, al- 
though he pretended to attach little or no important 
thereto. 


, ants, and indeed by many of his companions, as 
the “ bald eagle. This was probably on account 
' of the pride and boldness of his charcter, as well 
! as the elevated position of his castle. It is neces. 
sary the reader should be aware of this fact, in or- 





der to understand the prophecy, which ran as fol- | 


lows: 

When the son of the “ Bald Eagle” shall wed 
a peasant, and the daughter a page, his eyrie, 
shall fall.” 

This prediction often occured to the count, and 
as that was a superstitious agd, no doubt had its 
, due weight. He understood the saying to mean, 
} that the house of Grisbeck should fall, and its glory 
| fade, when his children, forgetting their pride of 
birth and rank, made an alliance unworthy of them. 

The prediction gave him but little uneasiness, for 
| he deemed it next to an impossibility that Ais off- 
spring could be guility of such a high misdemeanor. 





He believed no person in whase veins flowed the 
blood of the Grisbecks, would be foolish and fool- 
hardy enough to misplace their affections, Let the 
sequel show how far he was correct, 

\ Accidents often bring abow strange results, and 
thus it was in the case of Egbert. 





he was pursuing turned upon him with great fury. 
His horse was dangerously wounded by a thrust 
from one of the animai’s tusks, and himself thrown 
to the ground. * Recovering his feet as soon as 
possible, he fought fiercely with the boar, but did 
not succeed in despatching the monster until he 
had received wounds of a serious character — 


ee 


beside his horse and his no longer dangerous ene- 
my. 
to do so. 
over him, and he sank back upon the turf. 


tance he was unable 


strange sounds rang in his ears. 


his dizzy brain. Egpbert’s lids fell over his glassy 
eyes—-he sighed, and knew no more. 
terval elapsed—the sufferer know not how long. 


ower rw owe oe 


monk who professed to be gifted at seasons with | 


; The count was termed by the surrounding peas- | 


Being out on | 
a hunting excursion one day, a huge boar which | 


When the conflict was ended, he fell exhausted | 


When he essayed to get up and seck assis- | 
A faintness came | 
Un- | 
couth images went swimming before him, end | 
A dark night | 


seemed settling down upon his sight, and clouding 
A long in- 


When his wandering senses at length came | 


~~ 





as, 
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| back, they came so slowly and confusedly, that he 
) ked. He fancied some person had raised his head 


effort he opened his eyes. He saw the dead mon- 

ster near him, and the wounded steed. The latter 
| had struggled to its feet. Egbert shat his heavy 
| eyes again, and sighed that be had deceived him- 
self in supposing some one had come to his aid.— 
At that moment he felt something placed to his 
lips, and a kind voice said, ‘* Drink.” 
| His tongue was parched with thirst, and he 





' quaffed off the grateful beverage with avidity. It ia} 
was water from the murmuring brook. [is ideas Poon 
grew more coherent, and his vision stronger. He a 
opened his eyes and looked once more. A beauti- ig 
ful face was close to his—a face full of sympathy aa 
} and sweetness. ‘The dark curls that had escaped eG 
from their bondage, swept his cheek as she busied 
' herself in his recovery. While her gentle hand 
| was upon his brow,and her fair features beaming 
| upon him, he thought her a ininistering angel. 
{ 


' 
, 
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In consequence of herattentions, in a short time, 
by her assistance he was able to arise from the earth. 
ile attempted to mount his horse, which stood pa- 
tiently waiting for its master, but his strength was 
not sufficient for the task. 

“ You must lean upon me, and endeaver to 
' reach the cottage,” said the maiden with a blush, 
perceiving the extreme weakness of Egbert. 

“[ fear J shall task your strength too severely, 
; maiden,” replied Egbert. “ Is the cottage you 
| speak of far off ?” 

\. On being assured it was but a short distance, 
t 

















Egbert accepted the proffered aid, and walked 
slowly from the seene of his misfortunes, while the 
wounded steed instinctively followed. He had 
now opportunity to notice more particularly 
his fair benefactress. It was evident by her 
dress that she was a daughter of some neighboring 
peasant, although undoubtedly of the better class, 
as her manners and language would indicate. No 
marks of vulgar origin were apparent ; and so far ‘al 
as delicacy and refinement were concerned, she 
might have been born and bred at court. 

Iler face was extremely beautiful, and her fignre 
symmetrical and graceful, to a degree to attract 
the admiration of the most observant. She hada 
small foot, and a white delicate hand, articles of 
' beauty highly prized by those of gentle Uirth. and 
and in almost every land considered indubitabie 
marks of aristocracy. 

*‘ Is it possible,” thought Egbert, as he gazed 
upon her, * that she is after all nothing but a peas- 
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ant! Is it posstble she has learned the graces of a 
) high-born damsel in the school of nature ? Comes 
| this exquisite beauty of person from ignoble blood ?” 
He could 
His 
heart confessed a new emotion ere he was con- } 
' scivus of it. He looked with delight uponthe kind | 
hand that lent him its strength, and wished it might 

support him through life But he thought of the 

great gulf between them, and sighed that sucha 

thing could never be. 


| It was a dangerous hour for Eybert. 
not gaze unaffected upon so much loveliness. 










He was too well acquaint- 
ed with his father’s opinions, to harbor the idea for 
a single moment, that le could ever be brought to 








cohsent to the wish he had [elt. 
| “ By what name may I call my berefactress ?” of) 
| asked Egbert. 
“ Regena,” she replied. 
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** And your father—” 


¢ “Is a peasant, and his name is Kritzner,” she 
P 


said, interrupting him. : 

The worst fears of Egbert were confirmed. His 
new friend was a peasant girl. 

** As you have made known your own name 
and condition, it is but fair that you should have 
some knowledge of the person whom you haye be- 
friended,” said our hero. 

“*My name is Radolph Berringer, a private in 
the royal guards. I came thither a few weeks 
since on leave of absence. While pursuing my 
favorite amusement of hunting, I met with the 
misfortune (if misfortune it can be called) that has 
procured me your acquaintance.” 

- Egbert resorted to this little piece of deception 
for reasons of his own. 

** I took you to be some person of rank and qual- 
ity,” replied Regena, glad he was so near her own 
condition in life. 

“Alas !" sighed Egbert, “ it was my misfortune 
to be born in the lower walks of life. My parents 
were peasants like thine. Being naturally ambi- 
tious, and disliking the drudgery of a low condi- 
tion, I enlisted in the royal guards, in hopes that 
some favorable turn in the wheel of fortune might 
ensure my promotion. ‘Thus far I have been dis- 
appointed, and am still in the ranks—a private.” 

“ Do not despair. You may yet be successful ; 
but banish such thoughts for the present. Think 
only of recovering from these frightful wounds,” 
said Regena. 

“Ah! I must not tarry with Regena for fear cf 
a deeper wound. But these flesh wounds will soon 
heal. I fear them but little.” - ° 

* It is the province of woman to heal wounds, 
and ‘not to make them,” replied Regena, coior- 
ing, 


“Twas well parried,” said Egbert. 


a 























“ The 
; Wounds inflicted by bright eyes are seldom mortal, 
} and their smart at the worst is a pleasing pain. — 
; But I forget that I may tire you. A maiden’s 
} arm cannot well sustain a form so weak as 
mine.” 

“ O, no sir! I scarcely feel your weight. Do 
not fear to tax my strenc’’ ach. 


Mery 





Mother! how pale look. You are fainting 

from loss of blood. Wat shall I do,” cried Rege- 

np, as she noice’ a sudden change im the features 
> 


‘one—"i.s past. "Twas bnt a severe 


~s. eee~ 


feebly. 

After a momentary halt he attempted to go for- 
werd again, but sunk down exhausted. 

I fear I can go no farther, good Regena,” he 
articulated, faintly. 

**I will soon bring assistance,” said the trem. 
bling maiden, and bounded away with light foot. 
She soon returned with a man pretty well advan. 


and supported him to a cottage which was soon 


visible through the trees. There his wounds were 


dressed, and his comfort kindly cared for. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


of Regena, had a wonderful effect. When left to 
himself for the night, he lay a long time awake, 


| \ musing on the events of the day. As may be sup. 


) posed, Regena shuared largely in his thoughts. 
Whien at last he slambered, he dreamed of hun- 





ting the wild boar, and of being wounded. Again | not just what might be expected from a .sister.— 
he lay fainting and parched with thirst, and the } There thoughts were probably awakened by her 
darkness shut down once more upon his dizzy } own personal fears. She was about to hasten for- 
brain. Again Regena hung over him, and wiled ward und call to Egbert to stop, when he suddenly 
him back to the misty shore. Again he heard | dismounted, and fastening his horse to a tree, 
with delight her gentle tones, and once more with | walked away into the woods in a different direc- 
a thrill of pleasure he leaned upon her arto. tion. 

The scene changed. He walked with Regena| Jacqueline sprang lightly from her palfrey, and 
in a field of flowers, and talked of love. ‘There ! followed. But unused to walking in the forest 
were no clouds in the sky, and no heat to scorch } without a path, it was no casy matter for her to 
them in the sunny beam. Birds of sweetest song | keep within sight of Egbert. If she had been 
filled the air with harmony, and grateful breezes | alarmed before, she was much more so now, as the 
sighed the vales. ‘The breath of joy was around | way grew darker and more intricate, and the ob- | 
and over them. Regena had requited his love.— | ject of her solicitude went on and on with no pros- 





ret 


All on earth was forgotten save their own exis- 
tence. In an instant all was changed. The sky 
grew black. The lightnings flashed, and the } 
thunders rolled. ‘The winds blew fiercely, and he 





and Regena were hurled asunder. He called up- 
on her, but she heard not—he strove to find her but | 
in vain; he wandered in thick darkness. In an } 
agony of fear he awoke. “If dreams are omin. 
ous, then mine is an omen of evil,” he said, as he ; 
tried to compose himself again to sleep. 
The next morning he felt himself much better, | 
though not in a condition'to leave the cottage.— | 
To dispel any fears which his friends at the castle 








twinge—a sudden faintness,” replied Egbert, | friends, and his manner was abstracted. 


Some faint suspicions of the truth, however, | 
‘ 


A good © 
bed, and a stimulating cordial, with the attentions | 


; 
cde) 
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might feel on account of his unexpected absence, 
he penned a note, which he dispatched by a lad, 
the purport of which was that he had met with an 
old friend, with whom at his earnest solicitation, 
he should pass a few days in bunting, fishing, &c. | 
Having thus eased his conscience, he resolved to | 
make himself as comfortable as possible during his 
recovery and stay at Kritzner’s. ‘The presence of | 
| Regena was enough to make him submit to the | 
| necessary restraint without a murmur. A day’s | 
confinement under ordinary circumstances would | 
| have been’ no easy matter. He amused Regena 
‘ by talking about the regiment to which he preten- 
ded to belong, and related numberless adventures | 
which it is needless to say never happened. A | 
| few days passed on in this way very pleasantly, | 
when Egbert’s hurts being sufficiently healed for 
the purpose, he reluctantly set out for the castle of | 
| Grisbeck. 
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In a week or two he was wholly recovered from 
the accident—save the injury done by a pair of 
\ dark eyes. He now took to hunting inveterately. 
| Scarcely a day passed that he did not ride away to | 
| the forest. He conversed less than ever with his | 


The count and Jacqueline could not but notice 


and were at a loss to account for it. 


crossed the mind of the latter. Itmight be possi. 
ble that Egbert was in love, and she determined to | 


| watch and satésfy herself. The next time Egbert 


) rode to the forest, she ordered her palfrey, and fol. | 
ced in years, and with a venerable aspect. [He | 


helped Egbert to arise once more from the earth, | 


lowed him, attended only by her maid. 
| Egbert pursued his way slowly through the 
| woods without suspeqing his movements were | 
watched, while Jacqueline kept at such a distance 
, as to prevent him from arriving at that knowledge. 
The way was long, and the narrow path wound 
through gloomy forests. ‘They traversed wild 
woods where the boar and wolf had their homes. 
Jacqueline’s resolution began to fuil, and she wish. | 
ed she had staid at home. Besides, she felt the 
course she was taking was rather ungenerous, and 


utmost not to lose sight of her brother, and starting 


. then the unaffected dignity of her manners could 


, her could only bring disgrace upon the noble house 


| goodness were perverted by a false system of edu- 
! the change that had taken place in bis manner, | 


| conversation was now going on between the parties. 


| walked away together. 
_ returning to where she had left her palfrey.— 
, Wounded pride, and resentment toward the beau- 


| ved to hasten home and reveal all to the count.— 
lo . \ 
} She dreaded, it wus true, the outbursts of her fath- 


pect of stopping. 
A hundred times she wished she had not left the 
castle of Grisbeck. While exerting herself to the 


at every sound she heard, and dark shadows that 
fell across Ler way, she saw that which repaid her 
toil and anxiety, and banished, for the instant, her 
regrets. 

She saw Egbert pause in his walk and lean 
against a tree as if awaiting the arrival of some 
person. ‘The sex of that person was soon appar- 
ent. A fair young creature in the garb of a pea- 
sant made her appearance, and was greeted warm. 
ly by Egbert. 

Jacqueline was astonished beyond measure at 
the grace and modesty with which she received the 
sulutations of her brother. The obvious fact, that 
she was a beautiful woman, whether nobly or ig- 
nobly born, she could not to herself deny. And 


not escape the notice of Jacqueline. But what- 
ever feelings of admiration she had experienced 
gave place to others far less commendable. The 
young girl before her wore the dress of a peasant, 
and that was enough to condemn her. One like 

















of Gaisbeck. 

Whatever was the nature of her connection with 
Egbert, it could only dishonor him. But the idea 
that the charming unknown might become his 
wife, was most appalling of all to Jacqueline. She 
could more easily forgive an intimacy, less par- 
donable in itself, when viewed in the light of mor- 
ality, then one @that nature, though either would 
be sufficiently shocking. 

This was more the fault of education than of the 
heart, as we shall show anon. Jacqueline was not 
wantiug in real goodness, but her notions of real 


cation. 
self. 


She had not yet learued to think for her- 
As far as she was able to judge, an animated 


Regenau—the reader has recognized her—seemed 
embarrassed and undecided, and Egbert very ear. 
nest and eloquent. He seized her hand, and pres. 
sed it to his lips. Regena withdrew it. He re- 
peated the offence, and added to it by saluting her 
lips. She quickly disengaged herself, and they 
Jacqueline turned away 

She was obliged to sit 
down and recover licrself before she could think of 


il 


overcome with emotion. 


; 
‘ 
} 
, 
} 


tiful stranger, had place in her bosom. She resol- 
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} whose courage began to revive. 
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er’s anger, but she believed it her duty to make 


him acquainted with the danger that threatened 


the house of Grisbeck. Such a course might pre- | 
vent more serious consequences. Full of such | 
thoughts she set out on her way back to the path | 


she had left. 

Neglecting the requisite degree of caution, in a 
short time she found herself completely bewilder- 
ed; and her maid was as unable to decide upon 
the proper direction as herself. The, most lively 
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| laged with rain. 





the Zingarri strode on before them in sullen i. 
lence. 

A short walk took the parties to a hut, rade in 
itself, and wretched enough for the most wretched. 
As they entered that uninviting abode, the storm 
burst over, them fn its fury, and the earth was de. 
Jacqueline was tiankful for even 
so doubtful a shelter. ‘The crone who had hitherto 


‘ seemed but little disposed to talk, after regarding 


the maidens a few minutes with an expression be- 


fears took possession of Jacqueline. She wrung tween scorn and triumph, addressed our heroine in 
her hands in despair, and frantically called on the ; the same sharp voice as at first. 


saints to befriend her. 

Meantime the skies grew black and lowering. 
The dark forest grew durker. The gentle winds 
which had sighed among the branches died away, 


and the humid air seemed lulled to deep repose.— | 


That breathless calm was a sure precursor that 


“ And where has the daughter of Graf Grisbeck 
been on such a day as this?” she asked. 

Jacqueline was not prepared for sucha ques. 
tion, and was therefore embarrassed in spite of her 
efforts to appear unconcerned. 

“I went forth to inhale the pure air of the good 


the storm was near, and that conviction lent a green wood, and unwittingly lost the way,” she 


new terror to the heart of Jacqueline. She hur- 
ried forward, but knew not whither she was burry- 
ing. The thunder’s yoice muttered hoarsely in 
the distance. Its prolonged peals echoed sternly 
among the hills. The daughter of Graf Grisbeck 
quickened her speed, followed by her no less terri- 
fied maid. A broad glare of lightning dispelled 
fora moment the gloom of the forest. Calling 
loudly for help, Jacqueline sank fainting to the 
earth. : 

Atthis moment a being in strange contrast with 
Jacqueline made her appearance—an old crone 
leaning upon a stick. As she drew near, our he- 
roine recognized in her one of the Zingarri, who 
had the reputation of being a seer—a reputation 
which she had sustained for many years. 
was a wild, wayward creature, apd the young sel- 
dom sought her society } on the contrary they of. 
tener shunned it. Some said she had the power of 
casting the “ evil eye.” Others affirmed that she 


’ 
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replied. 

* And that was all you went forth for,” contin- 
ued the old woman, with a sneer. ‘“* Bethink you, 
maiden.” 

“There might have been other reasons,” re- 
plied Jacqueline, coloring. 

* Where is your brother, daughter of a count ?” 

There was an air of triumph in the tones of the 
uncanny woman as she asked this. 

** He rode to the forest to hunt ere the dew was 
off the grass,” was the reply, spoken in an indis- 
tinct voice, 

“ Then you did not follow him on your palfrey ; 
and you did not dismount when he did; and you 


| did not dog his footsteps through the woods ; and 


She | 


you did not see him meet a maiden there no less 


| fair than yourself! You saw none of these things, 


had more to do with storms than she ought to have | 


‘i ; 
and had the means of bringing evil upon those who 
é 


offended her. 
be all she was represented. 

As poorly calculated as such a personage was 
to allay the fears of a timid maiden, her appear. 
ance was welcome to Jacqueline, although at any 
other time she would have fled at her approach. 

The crone was hurrying by, s@arcely deigning 


In person she was ugly enough to | 


How can I read the future ? 


P Sea ty 79? 
I dare Say ? 
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The eyes of the hag sparkled more fiercely than | 


ever. She seemed to delight in the evident em- 
barrassment of the maiden. 

“Flow knew you all this?” she exclaimed, in 
astonishment. 

‘“‘ How do I know other things which I know ? 


Why do you not ask 


i me that! Is it more difficult to know what I have 


to notice Jacqueline, when the latter called to | 


her. 


“Stay! good mother, stay! In the virgin’s | 


name ?” 


The person addressed turned sharply upon the 
maiden. 


told you, than to foresee your future destiny ?” 
* I do not believe in your art, woman. 

passes human power to foretell the future.” 
“J will tell you your future, and the day will 

come perhaps, when you will think differently.” 
“ Here is my hand—you are welcome to tell 


| me all you know,” answered Jacqueline, laughing. 


* What ails the girl!” she cricd, in a shrill, ) 


spiteful voice. 
weird woman. 


“Why does she call upon the 
Why does she not grow pale and 
fly from her as she is wont. Speak, girl?” and the 
old crone shook her stick as she spoke. 

“Tam lost, good mother ; lost in the dark for- 
est, and see! the storm is at hand. Show me the 
way and I will reward you richly.” 

* Reward! daughter of Grisbeck. What care 
I for a reward ? Can anything a Grisbeck can be- 
stow make these old limbs young again, and smooth 
the unsightly wrinkles from this face? 


uncanny woman.” 


With trembling steps Jacqueline followed the 


) unconciliating creature, supported by her maid, 


The daughter 6T 


o 
89 


to the door, and 
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The uncanny woman strode 
pointed to a path. 

“ That will take you to where you left your pal- 
frey. When next you come to the forest, may 
your object be a better one.” 


[Concluded in our next.J 
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HANNAH F. GOULD. 


Miss Goutp is a native of Lancaster, in Ver- 
mont, and was born, I believe, in 1792. Her 
father, who was a soldier in the revolutionary army, 
—one of the * noble few” who fought at Lexing- 
ton,—removed, during her youth, to Newburyport, 
near Boston ; and the greater portion of her life 
has been passed in that pleasant town. She began 
to write about twenty years ago, and her poems 
have appeared in various periodicals since that time. 
They have also been collected and published in 
three duodecimo volumes. 

Among American pocts of the second class, 
Miss Gould hasabigh rank. Without much force 
of imagination, delicacy of fancy, or affluence of 
language, she has acquired popularity by the pur. 
ity of her thoughts, and the deep moral and relig- 
ious feelings she infuses into her compositions. 
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Msscsh hats, 
GLASS. 

Gass was discovered at an early epoch ; many 
improbable stories are handed down to us on this 
subject. The first regular historical record, is that 
given us by the author of Researches among the 
Egyptians ; which teaches us, that at Diospolis, 


, cups, were made and glass cut, and gilded with 


admirable skill ; colours were even made to change 


as you looked at them, from one tint to another ; and 
| Winckleman, in his History of Arts, adds, that the 
; ancients, understood making glass much better than 


; 


the moderns. However that may be, the Phoni. 


cians fora long time monoplized all the trade in 


i glass, and according to Pliny and Strabo, the man. 


It sur. | 


ufactories at Sidon were in a very advanced state, 


} and those of Alexandria, under the Ptolemies, en- 


“Nay, proud maiden, I do not wish for your } 
hand. I care nothing for the lines on the hand.— | 


I would see the fuce—the face only. 


There-1 )pon 


I can read the future as you may read a book.— } 


The history of the future is written upon the face. 


Have you ever heard the prophecy that was spoken 


/ concerning your house years ago? Let me repeat 


it in your ears, and see you do not forget it.— 
* When the son of the “ Bald Eagle” shall wed a 


| peasant, and the duughter a page, Bis eyrie shall 


Reward in- 
ded! But come, if you do not fear to follow the 


fall.” 


read. 


In this prediction your fortune is already 
I will 


go your way.” 


a hl . 

say no more. The storm is over, 
** Bat, surely you do not believe—” 
* T have said, daughter of Grisbeck. 

me no farther.” ° 


Question 


** At least show me the path, strange woman.— 
Your courtesy must extend as fur as that, certain- 
ly,” said Jacqueline. 


joyed an equal faine. The art of glass-making 
passed from Italy to France, and later, from France 
to England ; that is to say, in 674, at the time of 
the constructron of the Abbey of Wiremouth, the 
church belonging to which was built by French 
masons and architects, afier the Roman fashion. 
The French workmen (says the venerable Bede) 
ornamented the windows of the church and mon. 
astery with glass, and taught the English how to 
make it. Although France at that time had some 
glass- works, they were not mach encouraged ; the 
progress made afterwards is entirely owing to Col- 
bert’s efforts. 

As soon as a few improvements in the mode of 
living taught ten to replace their open tents by 
warn) houses, the want of glass for windows began 
to be felt; for without it, it was impossible to 
exclude the cold the inclemencies of the 
weather without equally excluding the light of 
day. 


and 


But the dicovery of glass remedied this diffi. 7 


culty. 
In 1539, one morning in May, the inhabitants 
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of the town of Saintes were so sintpelana and displeased 
to find that a new family had come to establish it- 
self among them. But dislike soon gave place to 
admiration ; the inhabitants of Saintes learned 


Palissy, a man renowed for his paintings on glass, 
and from that moment all feelings of enmity and 
jealousy disappeared. Perhaps the people thought 
of the windows of their poor church. Matters 
went on very well for some time, until Palissy, 
now having been two years at Saintes, saw a cup 
of some sort of composition, very beautifully turned 
and finished and became immediately possessed with 
the idea of making a vase of similar construction. 
Under the influence of this idea, he abandoned 
the employments which had before supported his 


| 1559 by Henry ITI. at Ecouen, did not spare Palissy. 


went to see him in prison, and told him that he was 
that the head of the family was named Bernard ; afraid he would be obliged to leave him in the 











Professing the reformed religion, he was dragged 


} to the Bastile, where he died in 1589. Henry III. 


hands of his enemies. 

“ You have said repeatedly, sire, that you pity 
me,” replied Palissy ; ‘“ but I sincerely pity you. 
Be obliged !—that is no royal expression ; I will 
teach you a kingly language. Nor you, nor a | 
your people shall oblige me to bend my knees be- 
fore statues. No! I will die first.” 

The invention of the fine opaque and solid en- 
amels is due tothe French. John Toutin, a jewel- 
ler of Chateaudun, in 1630, was ihe first it is said, 
who made enamelled jewels. This style of pain- 
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“To make a bet would be equally wrong, but 
I'll go one bout and prove to you that your swear- 
ing is useless.” 

The boy consented, at the same time applying 
his whip heartily apon the oxen, while turning | 
them into the furrow. The parson took a firm : 
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hold of the handles and started the team. Rip— 
tear—slap—jerk—went the plow, giving him an 
occasional rap in the side or on the shins. The 
oxen feeling ‘the smart of the castigation, were all | 
but abidable—we back gee haw, go along Buck | 
and Bright, exclaimed the preacher, becoming ex- | 
cited. The like of this I never did see—gee Buck | 
haw Bright g’lang—slap came the plow-tail | 
against his side, knocking him some ten feet. The | 
boy stopped the team. The moralist was onhand | 
saying, “I never saw the like ; no man ever did ; 
it beats all,” &c. &c. Thus he continued until 
his bout was accomplished, when he triumphant- 
t 
> 
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ly said to the lad, “ there, I’ve gone a bout without 
swearing.” 

* Yes,” replied the boy, ‘but you have told a 
great many stories,”’ - 

“ What—do you mean to say I have lied ?” 

“ Yes, sir, because a great many have seen this 
same land, and some worse.” 

“ But you must-never tell any one they tell lies 








if family, spending all his time in kneading earth, and | ting, improved by Gribelin, his pupil, and after. 

, afterwards baking it. wards by Dubre and Morliere, whose rings and 

> ae But his first endeavors were unfortunate, and | watches were much svught after, led to the idea 

ays poverty with all its horrors entered his house. No } of attempting portraits in enamel, the execution of 

t ¥ : matter, Palissy struggled on, sustained by a hope | which was in a somewhat different style from 
‘ho that, although a beggar to-day, to-morrow he may | those done at Limoges under Francis I. 

i ; have more gold than his strong-box will hold. But Enamel is a particular preparatinn of glass, to 
RS many to-morrows came and no gold, his wife com- | which various colours are given. The art of en- 
: ie plained bitterly, his childrens eyes streaming with | amelling on earthenware and metals, is very an- 
” |e tears, clasped their thin hands and implored him to » ' cient. According to the early historians, the bricks » 
i resume his old profession of painting on glass, by | of which the walls of Babylon were constructed, 

if the profits of which they had lived so comfortably, were enamelled with various figures. But this art 

i, bat all in vain. Twenty years passed in this man- | remained long in a simple state, from which it did 
‘ ner ; Palissy remaining faithful to that one idea, | not rise until the time of Raphael and Michael 
WW although every one around him laughed at him! Angelo. 

i ie i and treated him as if he were insane, and some The art of making looking-glasses originated at 
¥. tg even went so far as to accuse him of socery and | Venice, which city furnished all Europe with them 

: ’ . forgery. In the midst of all this, an apprentice | until Colbert persuaded many of the workmen, 


who had been with him for a long time, suddenly 

; declared his intentions of leaving him and claimed 
. his wages. Poor Palissy, stripped of every thing he 
ever possessed is obliged to give him a part of his 
own clothing. Left to himself, he then directed his | 
Ri: steps to his oven, which was iu the cellar. Alas! 
if it wanted wood ! What could he do? He ran into 





| who were Frenchmen, to return to France, and 
sent them to the manufactory, founded in 1651, 
by Eustache Grandmont and Jean Antoine Auton. 
neuil, which was in a languishing condition, not 
j 
? 








being able to compete with the Venetians. He | 
built the large houses used for that purpose, in the } 
Rue de Reuilly, at a great expense, and made the 


} most severe.” 


the garden and pulled down all the trellis-work, } whole establishment a royal one, so that, from that 
and the fire was soon blazing; but this did not last ; time, the French looking-glasses were equal to the 
is | tong—Palissy, besides himself with anxiety, took | Italian, and some of them are superior in size and 
tas one article of furniture after another, and threw _ perfection to any in the world. A workman named | 


—— 


—you should whistle—remember that.” 

After admonishing the youth soundly on swear- 
ing, he made him promise to be at church the next 
Sabbath, where he was to preach. 

When Sabbath came, the boy agreeable to 


; promise, went, and took a front seat in the gallery. 


During the sermon, the divine observed that, “ of 
all the bird creation, the bite of the goose was the 
# shrill whistle was given by the 
boy. The divine’s attention was drawn to the 
gallery, where he saw his hupeful youth. Again 
he repeated the same sentence, and again the boy 
; gave a shrill whistle, whick echoed throughout the 
: church. 

As soon as the services ended, the minister at- 
tacked him for improper conduct in church. 

“ Didn’t you tell me to whistle whenever I 
heard any one tell a lie ?” replied the boy. 
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them on the fire, in spite of the entreaties of his | 
family ; and at last success crowned his efforts. | 
A long cry of joy echoed through the vaulted cellar, 
and made itself heard through the whole house ; 
and when his wife came running down, expecting 
to find a raving maniac, she saw her husband 
standing motionless, his eyes fixed in amazement 
on a piece of pottery of splendid colours, which he 
held in both hands: 

The genius of invention, a long time deaf to his 
cries, had at last !aid the crown of success upon his 


Thevart, become master, in 1688, made great im- 
provements, especially in the in the size. The es- | 
| tablishment was then removed from Paris to Saint 
| Gobin, in Picardy, where it now is, and where | 
eight hundred workman are employed. 
— 3385 @ Gato —— 
WHISTLE WHEN YOU HEAR A LIE. 
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piece of new land with a team of unruly oxen.— 
Junior Snibs becoming vexed at the ill usage he 
was receiving from the plow handle, set up sucha 





head. Success, that magic sound to the ear of | vociferation of protracted oaths as astonished the 


genius. Palissy had the faith which never de- | 


ceives. 

The rumour of his discovery spread far and wide. | 
Poverty fled from his house. Henry III. sent for | 
him to Paris, and gave him lodgings in the Tui- 


leries ; it was here that he obtained a patent for | 


the invention of Royal rustic pottery of all sorts. 





Rev. , who expected to see a bolt launch 
| poor Snibs into eternity. Feeling it his duty to 
| chastise uncalled for wickedness, he stopped and | 
lectured the infuriated youth, for some time warn- 
ing him of the punishment that awaited such blas- | 
phemy. 
“ Why, sir, I'll bet my head that such oxen— 


Ma. Sniss’ son was engaged in breaking up a 
f 
‘ 
; 
| 
} 


* Did I tell any lie to day ?” 

“ Yes, sir—you said a goose bite was the most 
severe of any of the feathered tribe.” ; 

* Well, did I lie then?” 

* Yes, sir.” 

* How ?” 

“ Because, sir, the gander can bite just as se. 
vere as the goose.” 

The parson left for dinner. 

—° iD ¢ Geto — 
INCIDENTS IN THE LIFE OF GOLD- 
SMITH. 

On his arrival in England, Goldsmith appears to 
have found himself worse off than whilst vagabond. 
} izing on the continent. But poverty made him 
: fertile in shifts and expedients. It is rumored that 
about this time he became a strolling piayer. ‘Then 
he went to London, called at the apothecaries’ shops, 
and asked for employment to run with their medi. 
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; He was now known by the name of Bernard of | such plowing—would make a minister swear.” 


| the Tuileries. { “I think not, my young friend,” said he; “ J 


eee 


cines, spread their plasters, and, in the language of 
their advertisements,make himself generally useful. 
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A skilful workmar, Palissy also undr:stood 
medicine, painting, and sculpture, handing equally | 
well the pen and pencil, and possessing a depth | 
of thought never existing but in a man of genius. 
The edict against the Protestants, published in 


am a minister, and it wquyld not make me | 
| swear.” 

** I'll bet my dinner on it, was the sanguine 
| urchin’s scply, “and take the bet if you dare, 
| sir.” 


| Reynold’s with an anecdote of “When I lived 


Homeless and friendless, he wandered about the 
streets at night, with a few half-pence in his pocket. 
“Ten or twelvé years later,” writes Mr. Foster, 6 
“ Goldsmith startled a brilliant circle at Sir Joshua © 
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among the beggars in Axe-lane,’ just as Napoleon, 
fifty year later, appalled the party of crowned heads 
at Dresden with the story of “* When I was lieu- 
tenant in the regiment of La Fere!’” At last he 
became an usher in a school—a miserable, brow- 
beaten, worried, and despised drudge—where he 
was up early and late, and was the laughing-stock 
of the boys. He soon quitted this wretched voca- 
tion, and was houseless and penniless again. 

In his dismal poverty he was found out by an 
Edinburgh fellow student, who furnished him with 
funds to commence the practice of medicine, in a 
small way, among the poor in Bankside, South- 
wark. Among his patients was a journeyman 
printer, who worked for Mr Samuel Richardson, 
the author of “ Pamela,” and then a flourishing 
publisher. The printer introduced hiin to his 
master, who offered him employment, and Gold- 
smith was enabled to make a fresh start as reader 
and corrector of the press. He did not probably 
remain Jong in this situation. At Edinburgh he 
had formed an intimacy with the son of a Dr. 
Milner, who kept a large classical academy at 
Peckham ; and young Milner, having found out 
hisold acquaintance, made him a liberal offer to 
assist in the management of the school. He was 
here kindly treated, but his habits were not those 
of the pedagogue. The scholars entertained little 
respect for him ; and though he spent his money 
in buying them sweetmeats, played all sorts of 
tricks upon him.- “ His smull supplies,” says Mr. 
Prior, “ were thus exhausted frequently before the 
stated salary became due, when Mrs. Milner would 
say to him with a smile, upon application for an 
advance, *‘ You had better Mr. Goldsmith, let me 
take care of your money, as I do for some of the 
young gentlemen ;’ to which he would reply, in 
the same spirit of good humor, ‘ In truth, madam, 
there is equal need.’ ” 

At the table of Dr. Milner he frequently met 
with one Griffiths, the proprietor of the Monthly 
Reyiew. Griffiths, a shrewd, hard man of busi- 
ness, saw that Goldsmith was clever and very 
poor—that he was just the man for hack author- 
ship, and might be had cheap. He accordingly 
offered him a permanent engagement, as a contri- 
butor to the Review, with board and lodging and a 
small fixed salary. Poor Oliver suffered the book. 
seller to make his own terms, and “ in his twenty. 
ninth year,” in the words of Mr. Forster, “ sat 
down to the precarious task-work of author by pro- 
fession. This literary vassalage lasted five months. 
Even to poor spirit-broken Goldsmith, it was too 
humiliating to be long endured. 

Mr. and Mrs. Griffiths both exerted the privilege 
of patching, altering, an@ (in their own eyes) 
amending his reviews. ‘They kept him constantly 
at the desk, and when he tried to assume a spirit 
of independence, they accused him of being above 
his situation, ‘The connection with Griffiths was 


diesolved, but Oliver was now fairly embarked in | 
He had become a | 
bookseller’s hack and a Grub-street scribe; and, } 
formany years to comewhe was destined to the ) 


the profession of authorship. 


hardest specics of garret toil, and mental drudgery. 
—Goldsmith and his Biographers. 


— 3D © Gato —— 
“Dip you ever know anybody to be killed by 
by lightning ?” “ Never by lightning,” replied Pat 


jn angunder tone. « “ It’s thunder, shure, as knocks | 


RATHER BALKY. 

A youne Jonathan took it into his head to get a 
wife. He accordingly looked about him, and very 
soon made sucha selection as suited him, and 
was not long in striking a bargain and settling 
the preliminaries. He then applied to a clergy- 
man to perform the ceremony. 

** But are you prepared for such an important 
change in life?” asked the reverend gentleman. 

“ I guess I be,” said Jonathan, “ for I have got } 
ray land een jest paid for, and own a good yoke of 
steers and a cow.” 

“Very well,’ said the holy man, with a long 
breath and a sober face, “ all these worldly things 
may be proper in their place to be sure—but have 
you ever thought of salvation ?” 

This was a poser. “ Sal Vation 
than, “ who in thunder is she ?” 


— 88D @Cto— 
A BEAUTIFUL SKETCH. 
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says Jona- 





Tue bell tolls ! Again the sad minstrelsy of Death 
strikes out his iron dirge in measured tone. Again ! 
The same tale is told. The remorseless enemy of ; 
man is again in ourmidst. The sky is o’ercast ; 
and cloudy, and the drifting snow eddies in the 
whistling blast. A lone day for a funeral—cold 
withoat, and mother earth fast folding her faded | 
bosom in her chilly white shroud. Earth is passing 
away. Another one had passed, beyond the realms 
of snows and wintry blasts, into a spring of etern. 
{al bliss and unfading bloom. Passing away in 
{| Winter! Fit time for the old to die, falling like 
; autamn leaves to the earth in the winter of life ! 

But cold for the warm-hearted young to pass away. 

“ Room gentle flowers, ny child would pass to heaven 
said Willis, as he laid the child beneath the green 

summer’s sod. "I'was a beautiful thought for a 

child to pass though a pathway of flowers into 
ere a brighter bud than all, to expaud where 
{ 

{ 
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graves and winters are not. But it is winter now, 
and a child is passing to its little home in the cold 
earth. ‘The snow is fast falling, and the turf above 
its rest will soon B® white as its own lip and cheek, 
or the shroud around it. But seasons will move 
on. The spring-time will come again; and the 
| sweet flowers will burst from their wintry sleep 
} upon the litte girl’s grave, while in summer of 
immortality, she shall bloom in unfading innocence 
and beauty. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
: 
| 


} 
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| SMART BOYS. 

| Turee small boys went into an apothecary store 
} 

| 





a few days since, when the youngest urchin cried 
out: 
“ A cent’s worth of rock candy.” 


eee eee 


** Don’t sell a cent’s worth,” was the reply. 
The boys adjourned outside, and held a cousul- | 
tation, and then returned, all smiling. 
“* Do you sell three cents’ worth ?” { 
; Yes, I will sell three cents’ worth.” 





+... Will you? Well, we haven’t got them,” was 
, the quick response, as the boys left the store. 
— 09834 Geto — 
; NEGRO WIT. } 
{ Jack,” said a gentieman to an old negro who 
{ was rather lazily engaged in clearing the snow | 
| from his premises, “ Jack, my old boy, you don’t 
| get along with this job very fast.” 
““ Why, master,” replied Jack, scratching his 





and I conceit myself, that I can clear more snow 

away in dese here short days, than the spryest 

nigga in this city could do in the longest summer 
day as ever was.” ¥ 
mec 3 

A miseR.y old lady, during the revolution, kept 

a tavern. One day a famished soldier called on 

her for something to eat. Some bones, that had 





; been pretty well picked, were placed before him, 


After finishing his dinner, a little son of the land. 
lady noticing that the soldier found it very difficult 
to make out much of a dinner, put some money in 
his hand as he stepped out of the door. When 
his mother came in, he asked her how much it 
was worth to pick those old bones. “ A shilling, 
my dear,” said the old lady, expecting to 

the money. “I thought so,” replied the boy, “ and 
I gave the old soldier a shilling for doing it.” 


03385 © Gato — 
“ Hanse, put decart into de horse, and drive 
over de steamboats till you get stopped against de 


dock, for de peoples have come, and de rail road 
starts an hour ago.” “ Yes.” 


—ompeaeeo—" 


Patience is very good, but perseverance is much 
better. While the former stands as a stoic under 
difficulties and discouragements, the latter drives 
them from the field. 


a 
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THE CIRCUS. 

James M. June & Co's. American and European Amphi- 
theatre. To this establisement is attached the celebrated, 
French Troupe, consisting of six female and twelve male per- 
formers. The array of talent which is embraced in this 
company is, beyond compurison, the greatest ever assembled 
in America. 

This company will perform in this City on Saturday, Sep- 
tember 7th for one day only. 

Heigh ho! my young friend, haye you heard of thée’sight, 
That will be seen at June's Circus, to night, 

Hurra tor June's Cireus hurta, that's the cry, 

You can see the joy sparkled in every boy's eye, 

Here's success to the-Circus—how could we ‘de less— 
Don't we always go GRATIS, we geuts of the press! 


— 8D ¢Cao—. 


Letters Containing Remittances, 


Received at this Office, ending Wednesday last, deductin 
the amount of postage paid. 


E. J. R. Walton, N. Y. $1,00. ° 
— 9355 ¢ to — 
MARRIAGES. “ 


In this city, on the 2lst inst. by the Rev. Leroy Church, Mr. 
R. Davis, of Washington, Dutchess Co. N. Y.to Miss Christina 
Silvernail, of North East. 

By the Rev. Dr. Gosman, Mr. Wm. H. Johnson, to Miss 
Mary A. Plass, both of Hudson. 

By the same, Mr. John Perry, to Miss Lany J. Van Val- 
kenburgh, both of Valatie. 

On the Ith inst. by the Rev. G. Collins, Mr. John Byron to 
Miss Hannah Perry, both of Clinton, Oneida Co. 

At Port Jervis, Orange Co. on the 2ist inst. by the Rev. 
John C. Van Devoort, Mr. Chas, Brown, to Miss Euphemia 
M. daughter of the Rev. J.C. V. D. both of the former place. 


— 5D @ Cito — 


DEATHS. 


In this city, on the 19th inst. Miss Charlotte H. Peak, aged 
28 yeurs. 
At Ghent, on the 23d inst. Justus Van Hoesen, in the 59th 


; year of his age. 


At Chatham, on the 9th inst. Mrs. Sarah, wife of James 
Sutherland, in the 80th year of her age. 


At New York, oa the 13th inst. Sophia wife of Charles 8. o 


Coleman of ‘Troy. 
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em to pieces in the ould country.” 
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; . { At Albany, on the 6th ult. suddenly, David C, Hagadorn, { 
| wool, * pretty considerable for an old man I guess, } fyrmerly of this city, aged 49 years. 8 
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MADEMOISELLE FLIGHTY’S BEAU IDEAL. 


BY ISAAC COBB. 


On! give me the man who can dance on tip-toe, 
flourish a cane iv each hund ; 
runs afier pompous and glittering show, 
And changes at Fushion’s command. 


To himI would say—I will ever be thine! 
Provided he solemnly swear, 

His freedom to me unreserved to resign, 
And furnish the crockery ware, 


No matter how handsome and silly he be, 
No matter how greasy and fat, 

No matter howgoarse in inentality he, 
If his bead own a ten-dollar hat, 





Hear another more refined, 
One possessed of powers of mind :— 


Give me mental worth and moral feeling, 
In thelfusband of my heart, 

With benevolence and smiles for healing 
Wounds produced by sorrow’s dart. 

Gorham, Maine, 1850, 


— oD G0 — 
RIBBLEDIN ; OR THE CHRISTENING. 


BY EBENEZER ELLIOTT. 


No name hast thou ! lone streamlet 
That lovest Rivilin. 
Here, if a bard may christen thee, 
I'll call thee “ Ribbledin ;” 
Here, where first murmuring from thine urn, 
Thy voice deep joy expresses ; 
And down the rock, like music, flows 
The wildest of thy tresses. 
> 


Here, while beneath the umbrage 
Of Nature's forest bower, 

Bridged o’er by many a fallen birch, 
A watch’'d by many a flower, 

To meet thy cloud descended love, 
All trembling, thou retirest— 

Here will | murmur to thy waves 
The sad joy thou inspirest, 


Dim world of weeping mosses ! 
eA hundred years ago, 
Yon hoary-headed holly tree 
Beheld thy streamlet flow : 
See how he bends him duwn to hear 
The tune that ceases never! 
Old as the rocks, wild stream, he seems, 
While thou art young for ever. 


Wildest and lonest streamlet ! 
Gray onks, all lichen'd o'er! 
Rush-brist!ed isles! ye ivied trunks 
That marry shore to shore! 
And thou, goarl'd dwarf of centuries, 
Whose snaked roots twist above me! 
Oh for the tongue or pen of Burns, 
To tell you how | love ye! 


Would that I were a river, 
To wander all alone 

Through some sweet Eden of the wild, 
In music of my own; 
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And bathed in bliss, and fed with dew, 
Distill'd o'er mountains hoary, 
Return unto my home in heaven 
Oa wings of joy and glory! 


Or that I were the lichen, 
That, in this roofless cave, 

(The dim geranium’s lone boudoir,) 
Dwells near the shadow'd wave, 

And hears,the breeze-bow’'d tree-top’s sigh, 
While tears below“are flowing, 

For all the snd and lovely things, 
That to the grave are going ? 


Oh that I were a primrose, 
To bask in sunny air! 

Far, far from all the plagues that make 
‘Town-dwelling men despair! 

Then would I watch the building-birds, 
Where light and shade are moving, 

And lovers’ whisper, and love’s kiss, 
Rewards the loved and loving! 


Or that IT were a skylark 
To soar and sing above, 
Filling all hearts with joyful sounds, 
And my own soul with love! 
Then o'er the mourver and the dead, 
And o'er the good man dying, 
My song should come like buds and flowers, 
When music warbles flying. 


' Oh, that a wing of splendour, 

sLike yon wild cloud, were mine! 

Yon bounteous cloud, that gets to give, 
And borrows to resign ! 

On that bright wing, to climes of spring 
T'd bear ali wintry bosoms, 

And bid hope smile on weeping thoughts, 
Like April on her blossoms ; 


Or like the rainbow, laughing 
O’er Rivilin and Don, 
When misty morning ca'leth up 
Her mountains, one by one, 
While glistening down the golden broom, 
The gem-like dew-drop raineth, 
And round the little rocky isles 
The litie wave complaineth. 


Oh, that the truth of beauty 
Were married to my rhyme! é 
That it might wear a mountain charm 
Uniil the death of Time! 
Then, Ribbledin! would ali the best 
Of sorrow’s sons and daughters 
See truth reflected in my song, 
Like beauty on thy waters. 


No longer, nameless streamlet, 
That marriest Rivilin ! e 
Henceforth, lone Nature's devotees 
Would call thee “ Ribbledin,”’ 
Whenever, listening where thy voice 
Its first wild joy expresses, 
And down the rocks all wildly flows 
The wildness of thy tresses. 


——>38D 6 Gato —— 
THE NfLE. 
BY LEIGH HUNT. 


Ir flows through old hush’d Egypt and its sands, 


Like some grave mighty thought threading a dream, 


And times and things, as in that vision, seem 
Keeping along it their eternal stands— 


Caves, pillars, pyramids, the shepherd bands 
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That roam'd through the young world, the glory extreme | 


Offiigh Sesostris, and that southern beam, 


The langhing queen that caught the world's great hands. 


Then comes a mightier silence, stern and strong, 
As ofa world left empty of its throng, 

And tbe'vcid weighs on us; and then we wake, 
And hear the fruitful stream lapsing along 

*T wixt villages, and think how we shal! take 

Our own calm journey on for human sake. 
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WE now offer to the Public, at the lowest possible reduced 
prices, anv of the following Volames. viz: Vols 11, 12, 16, 
17, 18, 19, 20, 21, 23, 24. and 25, pratioaes done up in Pam- 
phlet style, with Cloth Backs, and thick Colored Paper sides ; 
one side printed with Title Page, the other with beautiful En- 
gravings. ‘hese will be furnished for 624 Cents single, Eley- 
en Copies for $5,00. They will last nearly as long as those 
bound, and as they are trimmed a size larger it will not injure 
them for future binding. 

Also the same Volumes half bound,in a very neat and 
tasteful style with Leather Backs and Colored Paper sides, 
with Printed Title Page, &c. for 75 Cents single, or Nine 
Copies for $5,00. 

Also the same volumes half bound, in a neat, substantial 
and durable manner, with Leather Backs and Corners, Marble 
Paper sides and Lettered on the Back, for $1,00 single, or 
Seven Copies for $5,00. 

The Postage on the Stitched Volumes, will be about 16 
Cents ; the Half Bound, 18} Cents to any part of the United 
States. 

We have also on hand any of the Volumes above mentioned 
bound in Double Volumes (two Vols. in one.) for $2,00 single 
or Three Double Volumes for $4.50. ‘These are bound in the 
neatest and mostsubstantial manner. Postage about 40 Cts. 
each to any part of the United States, 





SEE 


‘New Volume, October, 1849, 


RURAL REPOSITORY, 


Ole. 26, Commencing Oct. 13, 18.49, 


EMBELLISHED WITH NUMEROUS ENGRAVINGS, 
Price $1 Clubs from 45 to 75 Cents. 


TNE RURAL REPOSITORY will be devoted to Polite 
Literature, containing Moral and Sentimental Tales, Original 
Communications, Biographies, Traveling Sketches, Amusirg 





- Misee'lany, Humorous and Historical Anecdotes, Valuabie 


Recipes, Poetry, &e. The first Number of the Twenty-sirh 
Fo ume ofthe Runa Reposirory will be issued on Saturday 
the 13th of October, 1849. 

The * Repository” circulates among the most intelligent 
families of onr country and is hailed us a welcome visitor, by 
all that have favored us with theirpatronage. It has stood 
the test of more than a quarter ofa century ; amid the many 
changes that have taken place and the ups and downs of life, 
whilst hundreds of a similar character have perished, our 
humble Rutal has continued on, from year to year, until it is 
the Oldest Literary Paper in the United States. 


CONDITIONS. 
TUE RURAL REPOSITORY will be published every 
other Saturday in the Quarto form, containing twenty six 
numbers of eight pages each, with a title page and index to 
the volume, making in the whole 208 pages. It will also be 
embellished with numerous Engravings, and consequently it 
will be one of the neatest, cheapest, and best literary papers 


in the country. + E R M S ; 


ONE DOLLAR per annum, invariably in advance. We 
havea few copies of the 11th, 12th, 16th, 17th, 18th, 19th, 
20th, Vist, 23d, 24th and Vth volumes, and any one sendin 
for he With volume, can have as many copies of either o 
these volumes as they wish at the same rate as that volume. 
All volumes not mentioned above will not be sold, except 
when a whole set is wanted. 


Clubs! Clubs! Clubs! Clubs! ! 


2 Copies for $1,50, being 75 Cents Each. 
3 do 


do. $2,00, do. 
5 do. $3.00, do. 60 do 
8 do. $4,00,,do. 5 do. 
I do. $5.00, do. 46 do. 
2 do. $10,00, do. 45 do, 
33 do. $15.00, do. 45 do. 
41 do. $20.00, do. 45 do. 
55 do. $25,00, do. 45 do. 


Names of subscribers with the amount of Subscription to 
be sent as coon as possible to the publisher. 
: — . e 
icy" No subscription received for less than one year. All 
the back numbers furnished to new subscribers during the year 
until the edition is out, unless otherwise ordered. 


WILLIAM B, STODDARD. 
ITudson, Columbia, Co. N. Y. 1849. 


i7 NOTICE TO AGENTS, &c.. 


iF The present Post Office Law, will probably prevent 
our sending a Large Prospectus as heretofore, in consequence 
of the extra expense ; but the-matter contained in one, and all 


$ the necessary information concerning Clubs, etc. ean be ascer- 


tained from the aboye. We respectfully selicit all our sub- 
scribers to endeavour to get up a Club in their vicinity for the 
next Volume. 

EP EDITORS, who wish to exchange, are respectiuily re- 
quested to give the above a few insertions, or at least ce 


' and receive Subscriptions. 
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